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|E  had  been  sitting  in 
the  day-coach  since 
long  before  noon,  next 
the  window,  too,  and 
on  the  sunny  side,  as  if 
he  would  have  not  a  jot 
less  than  the  whole 
spacious  illumination  of  the  sky  burning 
about  his  head  and  shoulders.  Cities 
became  towns,  towns  grew  villages,  as 
the  Cape  narrowed;  dunes  appeared  on 
the  close  horizon;  the  sea  closed  in. 
Travelers  came  and  went  in  brief  gener- 
ations, noisy,  casual,  almost  all  of  them 
staring.  And  from  one  hour's  end  to 
another's  John  Home  continued  to  give 
them  back  glance  for  glance,  traded 
them  fairly  a  stare  for  a  stare.  Sitting 
quiet  and  a  little  twisted  in  the  pitiless 
frame  of  sunlight,  he  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing: 

*'Look — and  be  damned  to  you!" 

There  were  men  and  women  he  knew 
among  them,  but  none  of  them  knew 
him  and  he  did  not  speak  to  them.  He 
couldn't  help  hearing  a  little  of  what 
they  said;  bits  would  drift  to  him  across 
the  jumble  of  the  car. 

*'Say,  look  at  the  soldier,  will  you.? 
He's  not  one  of  ours." 

"Canadian,  maybe,  by  the  cap, 
though  what's  he  doing  on  the  Cape? 
Good-looking  guy.  No,  he's  not  one  of 
ours.  .  .  ." 

*'No.  He's  been  over,  you  can  see. 
...  But  say!" 

Say  what?   Eh?  .  .  .  Oh— I— I  j^^/" 

"Say,  what's  wrong  with  that  guy?" 

"What  is  wrong?    My  God,  Bob!" 

"My  God!  And  remember,  I  called 
him  a  good-looking  guy,  .  .  ." 

That  was  one  of  the  curious  and  iron- 
ical things.  It  wasn't  at  all  bad;  in- 
deed, it  did  rather  well  at  a  casual 
glance.  It  was  a  good  face  as  far  as  it 
went,  a  perfect  face,  as  perfect  as  the 
face  of  a  lay-figure  in  a  haberdasher's 
window,  and  quite  as  formal.  The  op- 
eration, one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  over 


there,  had  been  so  complete  a  success 
as  to  make  a  nine  days'  stir  in  the  hos- 
pital sheltered  behind  the  lines.  In  his 
case  there  had  been  so  little  left  "to  go 
on";  the  shell  fragment  had  quite 
cleaned  him  up.  And  there  were  con- 
gratulations all  around  among  the  staff 
to  see  so  fine  a  face  come  out  of  it  all — 
out  of  "a  rag,  a  bone,  and  a  hank  of 
hair,"  as  they  put  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  will  ever  know 
just  what  he  had  been  through  since  the 
day  he  emerged  from  the  bandages  and 
found  himself.  Men  seldom  talk  much 
about  such  things,  even  to  their  friends, 
and  this  man  was  to  have  no  friends. 
He  was  to  have  no  mother,  no  sweet- 
heart. He  was  scarcely  to  have  so  much 
as  a  name,  he  had  promised  himself  over 
and  over  in  the  hour  of  bitterness. 

It  is  curious  to  what  lengths  that  sort 
of  poisoned  renunciation  will  carry  a 
man.  Unobtrusive  by  nature  and  by 
all  his  traditions,  he  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  to  get  himself  into  a  corner  out 
of  sight.  And  this  being  so,  the  cross- 
grained  pride  of  the  hurt-in-heart  made 
him  live  in  a  room  of  glass,  made  him 
sit  as  he  now  sat  in  the  fierce  publicity 
of  the  sunlight,  saying,  or  seeming  to 
say: 

"Look — and  be  damned  to  you  all!" 

The  intervals  between  stops  grew 
longer;  the  quiet,  sun-drenched  dunes 
unfolded  and  folded  up  again  with  a 
deeper  and  more  intolerable  monotony; 
and  as  his  neighbors  in  the  car  seemed 
to  be  looking  less  and  less  at  him  he 
began  to  suspect  them  fiercely  of  pity. 
He  wouldn't  have  it.  A  devil  of  ag- 
gressiveness moved  him.  He  would 
have  scowled,  save  for  the  fact  that  he 
hadn't  yet  learned  to  scowl,  or  to  smile 
or  laugh  or  cry. 

He  must  have  their  eyes  somehow. 
He  became  a  mountebank.  He  took  out 
three  of  his  upper  teeth  and  turned  them 
over  conspicuously  in  the  sun-square  of 
the  window — an  incisor  and  two  pol- 
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to  furnish  men  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  2.  It  is  the  business  of 
local  boards  to  use  common  sense.  Such 
principles,  one  safely  could  say,  would 
almost  insure  the  success  of  any  great 
undertaking.  Applied  and  adhered  to 
in  this  greatest  of  national  complexities, 
you  saw  the  result.  After  the  draft 
came,  I  am  going  to  put  first  in  specific 
eflPect  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  young 
men  the  influence  of  mothers  and  sis- 
ters. There  isn't  much  to  say  about  this 
after  one  of  the  drafted  men  has  been 
quoted.  He  stood  in  the  office  of  the 
local  board,  talking  it  all  over,  and  came 
to  this  spontaneous  conclusion:  "Gee! 
but  the  women  have  bucked  up!" 

Mother's  tears — a  drafted  man  almost 
loses  his  grip.  "I  wish  mom  hadn't  cried 
when  I  left,"  said  a  young  fellow  on 
the  train  going  to  camp.  But  for  one 
who  shed  tears,  a  hundred  set  their 
teeth.  In  general,  the  fact  that  women 
were  more  economically  independent, 
therefore  better  able  to  support  them- 
selves, helped  to  relieve  the  tension 
somewhat. 

This  was  part  of  the  present  plane  of 
higher  education  which  contributed  to 
the  draft  spirit.  Men  understood  the 
political  situation  better;  the  local 
boards  handled  their  men  more  expertly. 
They  studied  the  psychology  of  the 
draft  crowds. 

"Do  you  want  to  go,  kid.?"  one  board 
member  asked,  turning  the  candidate 
around,  while  undecided  on  a  point  of 
physical  fitness. 

Of  course  he  wanted  to  go,  more  than 
anything  else  in  his  life  when  it  was  put 
up  to  him  like  that. 

"He  could  never  fight,  could  he?" 
parleyed  the  doctors  while  they  ex- 
amined a  short  but  stocky,  young 
fellow. 

"Fight!"  Well,he'd  "show them!;'  He 
puff"ed  out  his  chest  and  stiff'ened  his  bi- 
ceps until  the  measuring-tape  was  taut 
with  his  manly  fighting  strength.  And 
then  when  they  put  a  gun  in  his  hand 
he  was  a  child  again  with  a  new  toy. 
He  thought  he  was  Uncle  Sam's  best 
soldier,  had  his  picture  taken,  and 
wanted  to  use  his  gun  right  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  soldiers  came 
back  from  camp  for  a  visit.  The  drafted 
man  heard  tales  of  adventures,  of  maneu- 
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vers  and  camp  life,  which  made  him 
"jump  out  of  his  skin"  to  get  into  it. 
His  friends,  the  thin  ones,  were  nicely 
filled  out.  The  adipose  comrades  were 
trimmed.  Every  new  soldier  said  the 
food  was  the  best  he  ever  ate.  And 
altogether  it  was  just  the  life  for  a  young 
fellow  who  wanted  to  serve  his  country 
and  see  something  of  the  world  at  the 
same  time.  How  good  it  sounded  to  the 
drafted  man.  After  that,  how  slowly 
the  number^  progressed,  he  thought,  until 
finally  he  bjbgan  to  look  around  for  en- 
Hstment  in  a  special  branch,  and  for 
other  loopholes  to  get  into  the  game. 

Wheii  the  physical  examination  had 
been  passed  and  a  man's  name  went 
down  in  Class  A,  fir^t  preferred,  the  pride 
of  being  physically  fit  put  fight  into  his 
bones.  He  wanted  the  hardest  work. 
Strong  lifts  for  the  strong  man.  He 
joined  the  boys  who  called  Class  5 
"the  cripples,"  and  the  navy  "para- 
dise." On  top  of  all  this  came  the  psy- 
chology of  the  uniform.  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  the  actual  fit  of  the  clothes  did  not 
have  peculiar  reaction. 

I  recall  a  case  in  point.  He  is  on 
the  western  front  to-day.  He  wasn't 
a  nobody,  but  he  is  fighting  in  the 
ranks.  He  gave  me  this  analysis  of  the 
draft  spirit  from  another  viewpoint. 

"The  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  on  the  Mexican  border  helped  the 
draft  morale.  The  men  kicked  while 
they  were  there,  then  came  back  and  told 
how  fine  army  life  wa$.  Naturally, 
the  man  who  came  back  on  furlough 
walked  up  our  main  street.  The  first 
man  he  met,  who  never/  noticed  him 
before,  said,  'Well,  guess  we're  go- 
ing to  have  a  cold  Jay  for  March.' 

*  That's  all  right,'  saio  the  new  soldier. 

*  We've  walked  post  at  camp  when  it 
was  thirteen  below  zero!'" 

He  had  a  new  faith.  He  said  "  We've 
walked  post."  The  rich,  poor,  high, 
low,  had  been  on  the  same  beat.  Within 
this  new  fighting  entente  was  a  new 
democracy,  reflected  without.  National 
ideals  were  cemented.  A  great  light 
illumined  social  conditions,  playing  up 
the  human  touch — all  fqr  a  distinct 
fighting  purpose.  These  were  the  psy- 
chological reactions  to  the  draft,  the 
answers  to — "Has  America  the  fighting 
spirit?" 
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ished  molars  set  in  a  platinum  plate. 
When  he  had  put  them  back  again  he 
brought  out  his  comfort-kit,  laid  it  open 
on  the  sill,  and  turned  over  with  a  finger 
the  precious  and  pathetic  relics  of  his 
dead  self — the  smashed  watch,  the 
khaki  Testament,  the  silver  ring,  the 
sheaf  of  letters  from  his  love  which  he 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  point  of  throw- 
ing away.  .  .  .  For  a  moment  he  forgot 
the  sunlight  and  the  faces.  ... 

He  ought  to  have  thrown  those  letters 
away,  and  the  watch  and  the  silver  ring, 
because  sometimes  they  made  him 
think.  He  was  dead,  and  the  dead  must 
not  think.  .  .  .  But  how  easily  Marion 
had  given  him  up.  How  quietly  she 
had  dropped  him  out  of  her  life.  And 
why.?  It  wasn't  as  if  she  had  known. 
She  had  not  written  him  for  months; 
not  since  he  was  first  wounded  had  she 
sent  him  so  much  as  a  line.  In  the  last 
letter  he  had  had  from  his  mother  before 
he  dropped  bodily  out  of  the  Postal 
Union  and  into  the  grave  of  oblivion  she 
had  spoken  of  Marion,  but  briefly  and 
with  a  queer  sense  of  reserve  that  came 
back  to  haunt  him  with  its  memory  in 
the  desolate  days. 

He  stirred  uneasily  in  his  seat  by  the 
window,  and  of  a  sudden  he  spoke  out 
loud,  *'What  am  I  doing  here.?'* 

Panic  laid  hold  of  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  going  it  blind  since  yester- 
day noon,  as  bhnd  as  a  homing  bird. 
Now  his  eyes  were  opened  and  he  saw 
himself  sucked  back  swiftly  into  the 
maw  of  his  youth;  he  saw  the  familiar 
sand-hills  standing  pale  on  the  horizon; 
he  caught  glimpses  and  the  faint  salt 
reek  of  a  remembered  sea;  the  names  of 
old  villages  were  in  his  ears.  .  .  .  What 
was  he  doing  here,  the  self-annointed 
exile,  the  fugitive  from  the  thing  he 
might  have  been? 

His  panic  deepened  when  the  rails 
came  to  an  end  and  he  got  down  at  the 
Harbor  with  the  last  of  the  passengers. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  half  the  people 
he  had  known  in  the  world  were  gath- 
ered on  that  platform  to  see  the  train 
come  in,  after  their  habit.  They  looked 
at  him  curiously,  as  they  looked  at  any 
strange  soldier  getting  down  there;  they 
looked  more  curiously  for  a  moment  at 
the  unbegotten  face  of  him,  still  and 
faintly  lilac-colored  in  the  sun,  and 


after  that  they  began  to  turn  and  shift 
away,  ill  at  ease  without  quite  knowing 
why. 

He  felt  like  a  ghost  among  them,  a 
ghost  that  stands  in  the  full  white  tide 
of  day,  and  of  a  sudden  he  wanted  to 
break  through,  to  call  them  aloud  by 
name  and  let  them  know.  But  he  was 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  the  stranger's 
voice  the  surgeon  had  put  in  his  throat, 
and  while  he  hesitated  they  were  gone, 
leaving  him  alone  in  the  glory  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  quiet  bustle  of  springtime  en- 
compassed him  without  touching  him. 
The  street  running  from  the  station  to 
the  wharves  below  was  bathed  in  a  mist 
of  young  leaves;  the  air  moved  with  the 
faint  orchestration  of  bird-notes;  be- 
yond the  tumbled  roofs  of  the  town  he 
saw  the  sea,  sky-colored,  vibrant  under 
the  warm  whip  of  the  wind.  Stand- 
ing there  with  his  dead  face,  or  with  the 
face,  rather,  which  had  never  been  born, 
he  felt  himself  more  than  ever  a  thing 
unpardonable,  a  monstrosity,  a  living 
insult  to  life. 

Self-pity  submerged  him  like  a  wave. 
He  found  himself  drifting  away  from  the 
deserted  station,  moving,  aimless  and 
empty-handed,  beneath  the  veil  of  young 
leaves,  a  strengthless  ghost,  a  phantom  in- 
violate. The  colored  shop-fronts  and  the 
vine-burdened  houses  of  his  boyhood 
gazed  at  him  blankly,  as  it  were  from  the 
other  side  of  a  crystal  wall. 

He  stood  still  under  a  trellis  of  rose- 
stems  looking  up  a  short  brick  walk  at 
the  front  of  the  house  where  he  was  born. 
He  hadn't  meant  to  come  here,  any 
more  than  he  had  meant  to  come  to  the 
Harbor,  and  it  gave  him  a  queer  sick 
feeling  in  his  stomach.  The  curtain 
in  the  open  window  beside  the  door  bel- 
lied in  and  out  slowly  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  wind;  beyond  it  he  heard  foot- 
falls and  a  faint  ring  of  crockery,  and 
he  knew  that  that  was  his  mother;  he 
could  almost  see  the  fine  old  gaunt 
figure  of  her  moving  through  the 
further  twilight,  acquiescent,  unsus- 
pecting. 

For  a  moment  weakness  engulfed  him, 
softness  tempted  him.  Like  a  man 
drunk  with  a  wild  conversion  he  saw 
nothing,  for  a  moment,  but  to  cast  him 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  pity  and 
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be  done,  no  matter  if  it  were  his  mother 
herself  who  was  the  crucified. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  The 
months  had  been  too  black.  All  the 
sick,  self-conscious  shame  in  him  rose  to 
meet  the  soft  assault,  and,  swallowing  the 
bitterness  in  his  throat,  he  turned  away 
and  walked  along  the  street,  his  shoulders 
hunched  a  little  over  his  neck  and  his 
hands  hanging  down. 

*'What  am  I  doing  here?  What  am  I 
doing  here?"  he  wondered. 

The  sun  hung  low  over  the  sand-dunes 
now;  the  sky,  flaming,  turned  the  town 
about  him  to  a  golden  town,  incalculably 
precious.  He  thought  of  Marion.  For 
months  he  had  been  definitely  not  think- 
ing of  Marion:  day  by  day  he  had  been 
building  a  painful  edifice  of  forgetful- 
ness,  walling  Marion  up  in  the  tomb  of 
the  past.  And  now  as  he  walked 
through  the  glamorous  spaces  where  she 
and  he  had  been,  and  saw  passing  back 
and  forth  the  bright  wraiths  of  men  and 
women,  warp  and  woof  of  Marion's  his- 
tory and  his,  some  hidden  dam  gave 
way  and  the  memory  of  Marion  came 
over  him  like  a  ravening  flood — the 
memory  of  his  adolescence  and  the  silly 
sweetness  of  his  heart  and  Marion — • 
memories  of  terrible  hours  when  they 
were  beginning  to  try  to  understand 
each  other — of  partings  that  were  no 
partings — of  returns — of  Marion  grave, 
Marion  gay — and,  incredibly,  of  Marion 
letting  go  of  him  so  easily,  dropping  out 
so  silently,  as  if  to  forestall  the  moment 
she  knew  nothing  of,  when  he  himself 
would  be  dropping  out.  His  heart 
turned  black  again. 

Ever  since  he  stepped  down  from  the 
train  he  had  been  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
meeting  Marion  on  the  street.  Now  he 
no  longer  cared.  Memory  had  left  him 
with  a  taste  for  pain;  he  had  a  desire  like 
thirst  now  to  see  her  passing  him  by  in 
the  red  sunlight,  turning  a  little  way  off", 
perhaps,  to  wonder,  half-pitying,  half- 
shuddering,  at  that  stranger  with  the 
pretty  face  that  had  somehow  never 
quite  been  finished. 

He  found  himself  standing  on  the 
board  walk  before  the  gate  where  he  had 
turned  in  a  thousand  times  to  Marion's 
— the  quiet  house,  while-pillared  and 
buttressed  all  about  with  lilacs. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  quiet  and  help- 


less, staring  at  the  sky  where  the  sky 
ought  not  to  have  been.  The  house  was 
gone.  Marion's  house  wasn't  there  at 
all.  ...  He  began  to  protest  with  a 
kind  of  feeble  anger.  He  would  not  be 
made  a  fool.  One  lone  charred  timber 
standing  up  awry  and  crimson  in  the  core 
of  the  sunset  mocked  him,  and  the  black 
ruin  of  the  foundations  made  him  a  fool. 

"I  didn't  know,"  he  said  to  himself. 
."I  didn't  know." 

For  a  moment  he  felt  nothing  but  the 
abominable  anticlimax. 

"Oh,  damn!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Damn!  damn!  damn!" 

And  then,  as  he  stood  there,  he  forgot 
himself  in  the  answer  of  that  ruin.  He 
saw  it  now.  Tangles  untangled.  In 
the  mute  and  finished  violence  before 
him  he  read  the  reason  now  why  Marion 
had  slipped  out  of  his  life  with  that  in- 
explicable, still  finality.  It  was  because 
Marion  was  dead.  .  .  . 

By  and  by,  after  how  long  a  time  he 
could  not  say,  he  turned  away.  A  curi- 
ous lethargy  lay  on  him,  mind  and  body. 
His  lazy  eyes  picked  up  a  dog  sitting  on 
his  haunches  at  the  top  of  the  Brew- 
sters's  steps  next  door.  It  was  Mac- 
Donal,  the  old  sheep-dog,  large  and  wise. 
Tears  of  weakness  started  in  the  man's 
eyes.  The  utter  faithfulness  of  Mar- 
ion's dog  lingering  there  like  a  guard 
over  the  cold  ruin  smote  his  heart  with  a 
sweetish,  sentimental  beauty,  and  he 
wanted  to  weep. 

MacDonal  had  been  almost  like  his 
own  dog.  He  wanted  to  pet  MacDonal 
now  and  have  MacDonal  Hck  his  hands 
before  he  went  away.  Standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Brewsters's  walk,  he  snapped 
his  fingers  and  called:  "Here!  Here, 
sir!"  as  he  used  to  do,  but  in  the  voice 
of  a  man  that  never  was.  He  walked 
nearer  to  the  steps,  snapping  his  fingers 
desperately  for  the  dog  to  know  him. 
And  then,  as  he  hesitated  half-way,  hurt 
by  MacDonal's  failure,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  dead  coming  to  him  through 
the  open  windows  beyond  the  porch: 

'\John!  Johnr 

It  was  Marion. 

He  had  made  so  certain  that  Marion 
was  dead  that  at  first  it  frightened  him 
to  hear  her  glad  and  startled  cry,  search- 
ing him  out  unerringly  through  the  mask 
of  the  flesh.    And  then,  as  he  stood 
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quite  still  he  began  to  shiver  all  over 
with  a  strange  chill.  The  breath  clogged 
in  his  throat.  He  wanted  to  leap,  to 
call  aloud,  to  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same 
time.  He  forgot  everything  in  the 
crisis  of  this  moment  from  which  he  had 
tried  instinctively  to  shield  them  both; 
he  forgot  himself,  and  the  face  of  him 
hanging  there  full  in  the  crimson  light, 
like  the  face  of  a  doll,  raw  3^et  and  a  little 
soft  in  the  hand  of  the  maker. 

He  wondered  why  she  didn't  speak 
again.  Straining  his  eyes,  it  seemed  he 
could  see  her  in  the  half-gloom  of  the 
room  beyond,  a  grayish  blur.  He  won- 
dered why  she  stood  so  still. 

She  did  call  his  name  again,  but  in  a 
changed  and  strengthless  voice,  and  all 
the  unreckoning  gladness  of  the  other 
cry  had  gone  as  cold  as  death. 

"John — don't — please,  John!"  She 
stumbled  among  her  words,  appalled, 
ashamed.  "John — go,  please  do  go! 
Td  rather—" 

He  was  conscious  of  things  happening, 
whispered  amazement  within  the  house, 
feet  running  softly,  a  passing  whiteness 
in  the  doorway  which  might  have  been 
Hilda  Brewster  or  the  younger  one, 
Caroline;  after  that  the  protest  repeated 
over  and  over  with  the  impatient  laugh- 
ter of  relief: 

"Why,  it  isn't  John,  Marion !  Do  you 
hear,  Marion?    It's  not  John  at  all!" 

He  was  aware  of  it  all  after  a  detached 
fashion,  as  something  nebulous  and  pro- 
foundly inconsequential,  flickering  about 
the  edges  of  an  echo — '^please  go — Vd 
rather — " 

Turning  away  slowly  across  the  short 
street  and  passing  down  a  runway  be- 
tween two  gaunt  gray  fish-houses,  he 
came  out  on  the  beach,  where  he  stood 
with  his  feet  at  the  edge  of  the  tide  and 
his  face  to  the  empty  sea. 

He  had  imagined  that  he  had  touched 
bottom  in  the  bitter  months  of  his  isola- 
tion. He  had  hated  himself  deeply;  he 
had  hated  man  and  God;  he  had  cursed 
the  ghoul  that  had  robbed  his  grave  and 
sent  him  out  again,  a  pariah  and  a  love- 
less thing.  He  had  walked  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  something  worse  than 
death.  But,  after  all,  he  had  not  gone 
it  quite  alone,  for  a  certain  pride  went 
with  him. 

If  there  had  been  renunciation,  it  had 


been  his  own.  If  a  door  had  been 
locked  against  him,  it  was  his  own  hand 
that  had  turned  the  key.  Through  it 
all  he  had  carried  a  saving  sense  of 
chivalry,  a  sense  of  protecting  Marion 
by  erasing  himself,  a  conviction  that  if 
he  were  enough  of  a  jackal  to  ask  Marion 
to  love  him  as  he  was,  Marion  would 
have  to  love  him  as  he  was.  How  very 
much  that  illusion  had  meant  to  him  he 
had  not  realized  till  now,  when  it  v/as 
gone  irrevocably. 

A  wind  of  anger  blew  over  him  as  he 
stood  there,  a  sluggish,  blind  wind, 
through  which  his  thoughts  groped  and 
stumbled  and  collided.  A  kind  of  a  gift 
of  expression  came  to  him.  His  face, 
set  against  the  tranquil  sea,  remained  as 
tranquil  as  the  vacant  face  of  a  manni- 
kin,  but  now  the  tiny  vein-like  sutures 
where  the  slices  of  it  came  together  cun- 
ningly grew  dark  in  color,  opaque, 
purple. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  he 
groped  and  brought  out  his  comfort- 
kit;  this  time,  without  looking  at  it,  he 
let  it  fall  on  the  beach.  After  a  moment 
he  put  his  boot-sole  over  it,  crushing  it 
down  deep  into  the  sand  where  the  tide 
came.  The  Testament  his  mother  had 
given  him  was  there,  and  so  was  the 
Cross  of  the  king,  but  it  didn't  matter — 
it  was  mostly  Marion's. 

His  spirit  rebelled.  He  bent  quickly 
and  picked  the  wet  thing  out  of  the 
hole,  knocking  off  the  sand  with  clumsy 
violence.  What  was  he  about  .f*  He 
wanted  pay.  The  poisoned  heart  in 
him  cried  for  vengeance.  And  how 
would  Marion  be  hurt  at  all  by  this  in- 
visible gesture.?  He  wanted  a  gesture 
visible  and  terrible  as  a  sword. 

Casting  about  in  his  bitterness,  his 
memory  fell  on  a  hollow  in  the  back- 
country  at  the  edge  of  the  dunes,  a  hol- 
low where  a  tree,  twisted  by  some  for- 
gotten violence,  held  up  a  seat  for  lovers 
on  its  ancient  trunk.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten that  tree,  and  neither  had  Mar- 
ion, and  neither  was  apt  to  forget  it. 
Marion  would  go  there,  just  as  surely 
as  it  had  come  into  his  mind  now  to  go 
there.  Perhaps  she  wouldn't  go  there  to- 
night, so  soon,  but  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  that,  on"  day  she  would  somehow 
have  to  go  there,  and  sit  and  think,  or  else 
she  was  not  the  Marion  he  had  known. 
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He  was  like  a  boy.  Beaten  and  dull 
and  queer,  his  mind  went  back  to  its 
own  adolescence,  and  the  vengeance  he 
schemed  was  a  boy's  vengeance. 

He  must  hurry.  There  was  the 
chance,  after  all,  that  Marion  might  take 
it  into  her  heart  to  go  out  there  directly, 
and  he  must  be  ahead  of  her.  He  must 
be  there  and  gone  again  when  she  came 
to  the  trysting-tree  and  found  the  mute 
relics  of  their  love  lying  in  a  little  pile 
where  he  had  left  them,  in  the  place 
they  had  known  so  curiously  and  so  well. 

He  walked  furiously,  responding  to 
the  blessed  relief  of  action.  Careless  of 
everything  now,  he  cut  straight  across 
the  belt  of  the  town  and  plunged  into  the 
low  woods  that  run  out  to  the  Cape's  end 
like  marrow  in  a  bone.  His  feet  tore  at 
the  undergrowth,  stirring  up  exhalations 
chill  and  heavy  with  the  birth  of  flowers. 

The  moon  stood  an  hour  high  when  he 
came  out  into  the  coastguard  track;  in 
the  dusk  its  light  began  to  tell.  Birds 
rustled  in  the  bush  and  flew  away  with 
sleepy  cries.  He  heard  a  dog  barking 
somewhere  away  in  front  of  him,  but  he 
paid  it  no  attention. 

He  left  the  track  where  it  began  to 
lift  to  the  dunes.  Bearing  to  the  right, 
he  put  aside  the  low  branches  and  let  his 
feet  feel  out  the  familiar,  hidden  path. 

He  stood  in  a  living  grotto,  walled 
with  the  little  trunks  of  trees  and  over- 
cast with  leaves,  and  each  leaf  had  two 
faces,  one  still  warm  with  the  death  of 
day,  the  other  cool  to  the  moon,  so  that 
they  threw  down  a  perplexed  and  sifted 
light,  little  better  than  the  dark.  A 
slow  backwash  of  air  moved  here  in  the 
lee  of  the  dunes,  bringing  a  breath  of 
crocuses,  the  wraiths  of  springs  long 
dead.  The  man  shivered  a  little.  He 
began  to  fumble  out  the  comfort-kit 
with  clumsy  fingers;  then,  letting  the 
thing  slip  back  into  the  pocket,  he 
leaned  forward  and  rested  his  hands  on 
the  dim,  horizontal  trunk  of  the  tree. 

He  drew  back,  stood  up  very  straight, 
and  made  an  odd  sound  in  his  throat. 
.  .  .  There  had  been  a  dog  barking  ahead 
of  him  in  the  woods,  and  at  the  time  he 
had  thought  nothing  of  it  because  he 
didn't  wish  to.  Now  he  remembered  it, 
and  understood.  All  the  things  he  had 
ever  given  to  Marion,  all  the  paltry, 
significant  tokens  of  a  boy's  love,  lay  in 


a  little  heap  on  the  trysting-seat  where 
he  had  put  out  his  bhnd  hands.  Marion 
had  been  before  him. 

He  left  them  there  and  turned  away. 
He  did  not  go  back  along  the  path,  but 
now  he  got  through  the  tangle  at  the 
right  and  began  to  climb.  He  got  up 
slowly,  for  the  sand  on  the  face  of  the 
dune  sucked  out  from  under  his  feet  at 
every  step,  and  when  he  clutched  at 
brush  or  grasses  they  came  away  in  his 
hands.  He  persisted.  Coming  up 
through  the  tops  of  the  last  trees,  he 
gained  the  crest,  and  there  he  stood  for 
a  moment,  breathing  heavily  on  the 
shore  of  a  dead  sea,  a  pale  desert  of 
waves  arrested  rank  on  sandy  rank  by 
the  act  of  some  lost  enchantment.  The 
moonlight,  established  now,  lent  an  in- 
credible vastness  to  the  scene;  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  could  hear  the  ocean 
pounding  its  beaches  over  there  beyond 
the  farther  rampart  of  the  dunes,  and 
see  the  lighthouse  on  the  shore  winking 
large  and  bright. 

He  walked  forward,  plunging  down  a 
long,  naked  slope  into  a  hollow  filled  at 
the  bottom  with  shadow,  like  a  pool  of 
pale  ink.  Why  he  had  come  there  he 
did  not  know,  nor  where  he  was  going, 
nor  why.  If  he  was  moved  by  any  logic 
or  desire,  it  was  a  hunger  for  blankness, 
oblivion;  the  thirst  for  a  drowning  in  a 
sea. 

Queer  fantasies  played  over  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  looking  down  over  the 
dunes  again  where  they  lay  in  the  moon- 
light like  a  face,  pale-blue  and  tranquil, 
and  then  he  had  the  weird  sense  that  it 
was  his  own,  that  he  had  somehow  or 
other  gotten  lost  within  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  face,  doomed  to  wander  for- 
ever among  the  hills  and  hollows  of  his 
own  huge,  dead,  moonlit  face. 

He  floundered  on,  his  feet  plowing 
through  the  heavy  sand. 

Once  he  lay  in  the  poverty-grass  at 
the  brink  of  a  sand-cliflF,  staring  out  over 
an  empty  valley,  and  quite  of  a  sudden 
a  question  came  up,  rounded  and  com- 
plete, into  his  mind. 

"Why  was  she  glad  first — and  only 
afterward  horrified  ?" 

He  cast  about  for  an  answer. 

Because  afterward  she  saw. 

That  would  hardly  do.  She  must 
have  ,seen  his  face  first,  as  the  face  of  a 
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stranger;  afterward  she  saw  through 
him,  and  that  would  have  been  the  mo- 
ment of  her  glad  and  startled  cry.  Be- 
tween that^and  her  second  cry,  in  the 
moment  when  she  stood  mute  and  mo- 
tionless beyond  the  window,  what  had 
happened  in  Marion's  heart? 

What  was  it  all  about? 

A  cloud  was  on  the  moon;  its  wide 
shadow  moved  over  the  dunes,  broken 
by  fleeting  spots  of  light.  A  distant 
ridge  stood  up  bold  and  dark  against  a 
still  more  distant  whiteness,  and  for  a 
moment  the  man  was  conscious  of  life 
there,  microscopic  figures  in  silhouette 
moving  over  and  down,  like  the  figures 
of  a  woman  and  a  dog. 

He  stood  quiet,  with  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back. 

What  was  Marion  doing  in  the  dunes  ? 
Was  she  following  him,  or  was  he  follow- 
ing her,  or  were  they  both  pursuing 
something  else,  or  themselves  pursued? 

What  was  it  all  about?  What  had 
happened?  His  mind  went  back  to  it 
as  to  a  burden. 

There  had  been  a  fire.  Around  the 
fact  of  that  catastrophe  his  mind  groped 
and  fumbled.  It  was  something  at 
least  to  go  on,  something  undenied, 
solid  and  round,  like  a  large  bead  on 
a  string  leading  to  other  beads — fire — 
danger — alarms — he  got  hold  of  the  tale 
avidly,  telling  it  with  a  growing  and 
tragic  conviction.  After  danger  and 
alarms,  disaster,  the  agony  of  burn- 
ing, mutilation,  scars,  disfigurement  for 
life;  and  after  disfigurement,  renunci- 
ation of  her  love  (how  well  he  knew 
the  tale  now!) — and  after  renunciation, 
silence. 

This,  then,  was  what  had  happened  to 
Marion.  And  the  horror  in  that  second, 
tardy  cry  of  Marion's  had  been  the  hor- 
ror, not  of  seeing,  but  of  being  seen! 

He  swayed  a  little  on  his  feet,  rocked 
by  a  wild  wind,  the  wind  of  the  laughter 
of  the  gods.  His  fingers  plucked  weakly 
at  the  seams  of  his  trousers  and  the 
sutures  of  his  face  grew  dark;  he  stood 
tiny  and  impotent  in  the  presence  of 
titanic  comedy. 

He  seemed  to  see  it  as  a  play.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  dilapidated  mutes  of 
himself  and  Marion  sitting  side  by  side 
on  the  top  of  the  world,  playing  at  dice. 
Neither  glanced  at  the  other,  but  stead- 


fastly at  the  dice.  They  played  in- 
terminably, casting  and  casting,  to  see 
which  one  of  them  had  the  greater  pride 
and  the  deeper  abasement,  and  the 
black  spots  on  the  dice  were  the  black 
hours  of  self-contemplation  each  had  to 
show  for  the  score  of  the  game. 

The  man  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his 
knuckles,  as  if  it  were  something  he 
could  rub  out.  Then  he  walked  on 
again,  erratically,  making  a  drunken 
trail. 

Rain  came,  fine,  penetrating,  brief, 
leaving  him  chilled.  The  moon  shook 
clear  of  the  clouds  and  slid  down  into 
the  west.  The  gray  of  the  first  dawn 
was  in  the  air. 

MacDonal,  the  dog,  came  stalking, 
stiff-legged,  down  a  slope  covered  with 
the  bones  of  dead  ships.  He  sat  down 
and  watched  MacDonal's  approach 
with  an  interest  detached  and  unterri- 
fied.  A  leash  trailed  from  the  dog's  col- 
lar; in  the  eerie  light  he  loomed  gigantic, 
menacing,  and  misshapen.  He  came 
forward  slowly  to  within  a  rod  of  the 
man,  and  there  he  halted,  half-crouching, 
alert,  his  lips  drawn  back  from  his  old 
fangs.  And  so  they  remained,  in  tab- 
leau, while  the  light  paled. 

Of  the  two,  it  was  the  dog's  poise  that 
showed  first  signs  of  disintegration. 
His  muzzle  twitched.  A  vague  uneasi- 
ness began  to  attack  his  nostrils,  and  in 
a  moment  he  commenced  to  whine.  He 
grew  bewildered.  In  a  sudden  ecstasy 
of  penitence  he  came  wriggling  on  his 
belly  to  Hck  the  hands  his  tardy  nose 
remembered. 

It  seemed  a  great  thing  to  the  man. 

"Good  dog!"  he  said.  "Good  old 
Mac!    Good  dog,  sir!" 

But  MacDonal  was  off,  bounding,  si- 
dhng,  glancing  backward,  his  spine  almost 
broken  with  the  violence  of  his  invita- 
tion. The  man  got  to  his  feet  and  fol- 
lowed. He  was  tired  and  hollow  with 
hunger,  and  the  sand  dragged  at  him. 
The  east  came  out  of  the  hill  as  he 
mounted,  red  with  the  wine  of  dawn; 
the  wind  had  fallen.  Just  under  the 
crest  he  heard  Marion's  voice  from  be- 
yond, calling:  "Mac!  MacDonal!"  He 
heard  her  whistling.  "Mac!  Where 
are  you  ?" 

He  bent  down  quickly  and  caught 
hold  of  the  dog's  leash,  without  under- 
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standing  or  trying  to  understand  why, 
and  for  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute, 
the  desire  for  flight  and  obHvion  strong 
♦  in  him  again.  Now  that  he  could  see 
Marion  simply  by  taking  three  steps,  he 
did  not  dare  the  three  steps.  It  seemed 
too  fatal  an  adventure,  too  awful  a  thing 
for  Marion  and  for  him.  And  still  he 
held  MacDonal  back. 

Marion's  call  grew  pleading.  "Oh, 
Mac!    M-a-c!    Come  here  quickly!" 

He  got  down  on  his  knees  and 
crawled  forward  till  his  dead  face  came 
up  through  the  sparse  grass  on  the  crest. 
He  hadn't  realized  that  this  was  the  last 
rise  of  the  dunes,  and  for  a  moment  his 
eyes  were  bewildered  by  the  sudden  sea; 
the  flame  running  toward  him  across  the 
immense  plain  of  the  water  blinded  and 
distracted  him,  so  that  he  had  to  blink 
his  eyes  and  stare  again  to  find  Marion 
where  she  stood,  a  little  way  off,  in 
profile  against  the  dawn. 

He  continued  to  stare,  while  Mac- 
Donal whimpered  and  dragged  at  the 
leash,  and  another  theory,  like  a  house  of 
cards,  came  tumbling  down  about  his 
ears.  He  was  always  so  wrong.  First 
he  had  thought  Marion  dead,  and  she 
was  living.  Then  he  had  figured  her 
maimed,  mutilated,  and  there  she  stood 
before  him  lovely  as  ever  he  had  remem- 
bered her  in  his  heavy  heart. 

As  lovely,  yes;  and  yet,  with  it  all,  not 
quite  the  same.  She  stood  against  the 
sky  with  a  curious,  still  rectitude,  a 
white  girl,  drawn  with  the  pure,  fine 
lines  of  innocence  or  of  pain,  immensely 
rapt  and  remote.  He  became  aware  of 
the  dim  trouble  of  a  paradox;  Marion's 
strength,  as  if  she  carried  up  the  strong 
sweep  of  the  dune  itself  in  the  straight 
tower  of  her  flesh — and  with  it  a  coun- 
ter-sense of  helplessness,  something  un- 
definably  lost,  naked,  and  vulnerable. 

Without  stirring  or  looking  around  she 
called  again  : 

"Mac!  MacDonal  boy!  Here,  boy!" 

John  Home  got  to  his  feet  and  stood 
clear  on  the  summit. 

"I've  got  him  here,"  he  said,  in  his 
uncouth  syllables. 

Marion  turned  to  him  slowly,  bring- 
ing her  two  hands  up  to  rest  on  her 
bosom. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 
"You  know." 


"I  don't  know." 

A  depression  hollowed  by  the  wind 
ran  between  them,  scarcely  wider  or 
deeper  than  a  ditch.  Their  voices  came 
and  went  across  it,  powerless,  as  across 
a  gulf.  j 

"Why  don't  you  know  me  now,"  he  | 
said,  "when  you  knew  me  a  little  while 
ago — last  night — standing  in  front  of  the 
house  ?" 

"What?" 

"You  called  my  name." 

Neither  stirred.    Their  voices  came 
and  went  without  haste  or  emphasis. 

"Last  evening — it  was  a  step  I  heard 
on  the  walk — "  i 

"But  you  called  my  name,  and  you  1 
asked  me  to  go  away."  I 

Marion's  hands  lay  tighter  on  her  ] 
bosom.  "Your  voice  is  strange.  I  don't  j 
know  you.  Why  is  your  voice  strange?  ii 
Are  you  hurt?"  ij 

"Hurt?  You  look  at  me  and  ask?  | 
You  know  I'm  hurt — so  hurt  I  would  | 
never  come  back  again  to  torment  you  | 
with  the  sight  of  the  face  they've  given  f 
me."  I 

"  YouF  You  wouldn't  come  back  to —  I 
to  torment  meF  With  the  sight  ...  I 
Oh-h-h,  John!"  I 

There  was  something  in  that  spent  | 
cry,  a  quality  of  miracles.  | 

She  came  toward  him,  reaching  out  | 
her  hands.  When  she  came  to  the  edge  | 
of  the  wind-hollow  she  seemed  to  have  | 
forgotten  it  altogether;  it  was  as  if  she  I 
walked  off  into  the  air.  He  saw  her  go  | 
down,  and  he  saw  her  huddled  there  i 
for  a  moment,  a  little  dazed. 

He  ran  to  her,  a  little  dazed  himself  | 
with  the  first  dim  shock  of  his  deliver- 
ance.   Before  he  reached  her  she  was 
half  up  again  to  come  on. 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  face  when  he 
lifted  her  in  his  arms. 

"You're  hurt?  You  say  you're  hurt ?" 
she  ran  on  with  a  desperate  compassion.  | 
And  her  hands  ran  on,  curious,  prying  | 
hands,  searching  over  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows of  the  face  that  seemed  so  perfect. 

He  suffered  them  without  flinching.  | 
He  did  not  turn  or  draw  back.  He  held  -'I 
her  close  in  his  arms,  clear-eyed  and 
whole  and  without  shame.  For,  after 
all,  his  instinct  had  been  right;  the  fire  ./j 
had  struck  her  with  a  subtler  mutilation,  j; 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  blind.  '! 
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standing  or  trying  to  understand  why, 
and  for  a  moment  he  stood  irresolute, 
the  desire  for  flight  and  obHvion  strong 
in  him  again.  Now  that  he  could  see 
Marion  simply  by  taking  three  steps,  he 
did  not  dare  the  three  steps.  It  seemed 
too  fatal  an  adventure,  too  awful  a  thing 
for  Marion  and  for  him.  And  still  he 
held  MacDonal  back. 

Marion's  call  grew  pleading.  *'0h, 
Mac!    M-a-c!    Come  here  quickly!" 

He  got  down  on  his  knees  and 
crawled  forward  till  his  dead  face  came 
up  through  the  sparse  grass  on  the  crest. 
He  hadn't  realized  that  this  was  the  last 
rise  of  the  dunes,  and  for  a  moment  his 
eyes  were  bewildered  by  the  sudden  sea; 
the  flame  running  toward  him  across  the 
immense  plain  of  the  water  blinded  and 
distracted  him,  so  that  he  had  to  blink 
his  eyes  and  stare  again  to  find  Marion 
where  she  stood,  a  little  way  oflF,  in 
profile  against  the  dawn. 

He  continued  to  stare,  while  Mac- 
Donal whimpered  and  dragged  at  the 
leash,  and  another  theory,  like  a  house  of 
cards,  came  tumbling  down  about  his 
ears.  He  was  always  so  wrong.  First 
he  had  thought  Marion  dead,  and  she 
was  living.  Then  he  had  figured  her 
maimed,  mutilated,  and  there  she  stood 
before  him  lovely  as  ever  he  had  remem- 
bered her  in  his  heavy  heart. 

As  lovely,  yes;  and  yet,  with  it  all,  not 
quite  the  same.  She  stood  against  the 
sky  with  a  curious,  still  rectitude,  a 
white  girl,  drawn  with  the  pure,  fine 
lines  of  innocence  or  of  pain,  immensely 
rapt  and  remote.  He  became  aware  of 
the  dim  trouble  of  a  paradox;  Marion's 
strength,  as  if  she  carried  up  the  strong 
sweep  of  the  dune  itself  in  the  straight 
tower  of  her  flesh — and  with  it  a  coun- 
ter-sense of  helplessness,  something  un- 
definably  lost,  naked,  and  vulnerable. 

Without  stirring  or  looking  around  she 
called  again: 

"Mac!  MacDonal  boy!  Here,  boy!" 

John  Home  got  to  his  feet  and  stood 
clear  on  the  summit. 

^'I've  got  him  here,"  he  said,  in  his 
uncouth  syllables. 

Marion  turned  to  him  slowly,  bring- 
ing her  two  hands  up  to  rest  on  her 
bosom. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 
"You  know." 


"I  don't  know." 

A  depression  hollowed  by  the  wind 
ran  between  them,  scarcely  wider  or 
deeper  than  a  ditch.  Their  voices  came 
and  went  across  it,  powerless,  as  across 
a  gulf. 

"Why  don't  you  know  me  now,"  he 
said,  "when  you  knew  me  a  little  while 
ago — last  night — standing  in  front  of  the 
house.?" 

"What.?" 

"You  called  my  name." 

Neither  stirred.  Their  voices  came 
and  went  without  haste  or  emphasis. 

"Last  evening — it  was  a  step  I  heard 
on  the  walk — " 

"But  you  called  my  name,  and  you 
asked  me  to  go  away." 

Marion's  hands  lay  tighter  on  her 
bosom.  "Your  voice  is  strange.  I  don't 
know  you.  Why  is  your  voice  strange? 
Are  you  hurt?" 

"Hurt?  You  look  at  me  and  ask? 
You  know  I'm  hurt — so  hurt  I  would 
never  come  back  again  to  torment  you 
with  the  sight  of  the  face  they've  given 
me." 

"  YouP  You  wouldn't  come  back  to — 
to  torment  meP  With  the  sight  .  .  . 
Oh-h-h,  John!" 

There  was  something  in  that  spent 
cry,  a  quality  of  miracles. 

She  came  toward  him,  reaching  out 
her  hands.  When  she  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  wind-hollow  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  it  altogether;  it  was  as  if  she 
walked  oflF  into  the  air.  He  saw  her  go 
down,  and  he  saw  her  huddled  there 
for  a  moment,  a  little  dazed. 

He  ran  to  her,  a  little  dazed  himself 
with  the  first  dim  shock  of  his  deliver- 
ance. Before  he  reached  her  she  was 
half  up  again  to  come  on. 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  face  when  he 
lifted  her  in  his  arms. 

"  You're  hurt  ?  You  say  you're  hurt  ?" 
she  ran  on  with  a  desperate  compassion. 
And  her  hands  ran  on,  curious,  prying 
hands,  searching  over  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows of  the  face  that  seemed  so  perfect. 

He  suflFered  them  without  flinching. 
He  did  not  turn  or  draw  back.  He  held 
her  close  in  his  arms,  clear-eyed  and 
whole  and  without  shame.  For,  after 
all,  his  instinct  had  been  right;  the  fire 
had  struck  her  with  a  subtler  mutilation, 
and  he  saw  that  she  was  blind. 


